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The Secretary Says: 


No group in the United States has shown more 
clearly its profoundly felt endorsement of steps 
taken to protect free peoples and to bolster world 
peace than American organized labor. The state- 
ment issued after a recent “unity’’ meeting of 
AFL and CIO representatives in Washington has 
an impressive word on that subject. I quote: 
“We recognized the serious threat to world peace 
and to our country as a result of Communist 
aggression. We vowed our complete determina- 
tion to give full and united support to our Govern- 
ment in this time of crisis. Labor in America is 
completely united against Communist aggression 
and infiltration. . . We will continue to work 
together in the field of international relations 
through the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, as a means of strengthening democ- 
racy throughout the world.” 


The work done by American trade unions in the 
international field deserves the appreciation of all 
Americans. One of our strongest weapons in the 
fight to keep foreign unionists from succumbing to 
Communist propaganda and chicanery is_ the 
American labor movement. 

That. doctrine is reenforced by the facts of 
American life. Our workers, far from being the 
slave labor of Communist fabrication, are free men 
with an ever-increasing influence in the functioning 
of American democracy. Our workers are enjoy- 
ing the benefits of social and economic, as well as 
political, democracy. Labor has won its own place 
in the scheme of American affairs. 
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Secretary Tobin (center) discusses labor requirements for defense effort with Robert C. Goodwin (left), Director of BES, and Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. Eugene Vinagradoff, Chief, Labor Market Analysis Section, BES, stands at map 


All Department of Labor Bureaus Active in Defense Effort 


All bureaus of the Department of Labor are 


taking part in the Government’s program to meet 
the manpower needs of the national defense effort. 

Principal activities so far include: 

1. Determination of critical occupations, by the 
Bureaus of Employment Security, Labor Statis 
tics, and Apprenticeship, for the Department of 
Defense, to help ouide the Armed Forces in defer 
ment of reservists. 

2. Continuing review of employment needs, 
current manpower resources, and recruitment ac- 
tions necessary to meet manpower requirements 


through local and State employment service offices 


afliliated with the United States Employment 
Service of BES. 


Stepped-up programs of apprentice training 


902 4088 


through national, State, and local apprenticeship 
groups by the Bureau of Apprenticeship: surveys 
to determine where apprentice-training programs 
should be expanded. 

4, A survey of the sources from which millions 
of women, as in World Wars I and II, may be 
added to the manpower resources of the Nation. 
This activity is being conducted by the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department. 

5. The general and specialized use of BLS sta 
tistics In preparing stabilization legislation. 

6. Secretary Tobin has emphasized that activi- 
ties of the Department devoted to promotion of 
safety must be intensified. These apply to training 
courses conducted for State safety personnel, 


safety programs for employees covered by Federal 
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Smployee Compensation laws, and inspection for 
safety and health in plants producing goods under 
contract with the Federal Government. 

The Department’s Bureau of Labor Standards 
will conduct courses to train safety technicians 
It will also 
develop special industry programs for high-haz 


in the States in accepted techniques. 


ard operations to be administered through State 
labor departments, as a means of conserving vital 
manpower for defense. 

The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, which 
handles injury and disability compensation claims 
for almost 3,000,000 persons including Federal 
employees in the Civil Service, longshoremen and 
harbor and dock workers and industrial employees 
in the District of Columbia and foreign American 
bases, is also actively engaged in year-round safety 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics gath 


ers and analyzes accident records which are peri 


OOTs : 
programs. 


odically published and distributed to interested 
parties as well as to the public. 


Public Contracts 

7. Economic and investigating staffs of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
are prepared to perform emergency duties as they 
did during World War II while conducting their 
regular duties in all the industrial areas of the 
country. These included taking an inventory of 
auto tires in dealers’ hands at the beginning of the 
war; aiding in effectuating the economic stabili- 
zation program, carrying out economic and indus- 
trial investigations and studies for the War Pro- 
duction Board, War Manpower Commission, Office 
of Price Administration, and the Army and Navy. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin outlined 
the role of the Department in the defense effort in 
an address at the August 9, 1950, meeting of the 
President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped. 

“We in the Department,” he said, “are weighing 
our manpower resources, not only in the light of 
immediate future needs, but also with respect to 
any more serious future developments. In these 
studies we are giving thought to all potential 
sources of labor, including youth, minority groups, 
women, older workers, and the handicapped.” 

Continuing his discussion of the disabled, the 
Secretary pointed out that 877,000 handicapped 
workers were recruited and placed in war produc- 
tion jobs during the war, and that their employers 
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were practically unanimous in declaring tha 
“those handicapped workers did an outstanding, 
job. They proved they were dependable, safe, an: 
productive.” 

After the first call for draftees and reservist 
following the invasion of the Republic of Korea 
Secretary Tobin assured those called to the uni 
right 
under the Selective Service statutes. The Bureai 
of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights of the Depart 
ment has reiterated to its field agents and mor 


formed services of their reemployment 


than 4,000 volunteer local committeemen the pro 
tection given in law to the draftee’s or volunteer’s 
right to the job he left to enter the armed services 
and in public announcements has outlined to the 


servicemen how to obtain those rights. 


Critical Occupations 

The list of critical occupations prepared for the 
Defense Department is in two parts. Part I pro 
vides occupational titles only; part II includes 
definitions of the occupations. The definitions ar 
based on titles and duties listed in the BES Dic 
tionary of Occupational Titles (1949 edition) 
wherever possible. There are 48 titles, including 9 
types of engineer, 7 types of chemist, 4 types of 
loftsman, 7 types of machinist, and 3 types of 
boilermaker. Tens of thousands of copies of these 
titles and definitions have been distributed by the 
Department of Labor, the Defense Department, 
and the Selective Service System. Copies are avail 
able at the Department of Labor in Washington. 

The “whole-hearted cooperation” of the State 
employment security agencies in the mobilization 
of manpower for defense production was pledged 
to Secretary Tobin and Robert C. Goodwin, BES 
Director, early in August. The pledge was in the 
form of a resolution approved by the State admin 
istrators of the employment security agencies after 
a 2-day conference with Labor Department offi 
cials in Washington. 


Job for States 

At the concluding session of the conference Rob 
ert L. Clark, Director of the Manpower Office of 
the National Security Resources Board, told the 
State administrators that “the task of mobiliza- 
tion of manpower will have to be carried on by the 
Federal-State system of employment security 
agencies. The Nation has no other recourse. No 
other organization has the skilled, knowledgeable 
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war-trained people in the manpower field that you 
h a” 

Che Dictionary of Occupational Titles, from 
which most of the titles and definitions of critical 
occupations were taken, is a standard fixture in 
Government offices, personnel offices of industry, 
publie employment offices, and many schools and 
colleges. It defines occupations as a standard dic- 
tionary defines words. It was first published by the 
United States Employment Service in 1939 and 
was used throughout World War II in defining 
war production jobs. 

Programs and activities of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the defense effort will be broad and 
varied. In 1941-46, for example, its statistics were 
used to help determine whether price and wage 
controls could be invoked and to what extent they 
night be applied. 


Basic Data 

At the same time, BLS continues to issue basic 
employment data giving the number of workers, 
hours of work, earnings, and other important in- 
formation on our Nation’s industries. It is now 
prepared, asin World War IT, to extend its studies 
of turnover and to inaugurate studies of absentee 
ism in our industrial labor force, and utilization 
The BLS 


developed techniques for general appraisal of 


of older workers and minority groups. 


manpower requirements—nationally, by industry, 
and by oeccupation—help translate production 
goals into realities. 

During World War II the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics supplied a variety of statistical services 
to many defense agencies. Retail price informa- 
tion was invaluable to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in its administration of price controls 
while contract price data were utilized in Govern- 
ment procurement programs. In the last war many 
billions of dollars worth of contracts were based 
on escalator clauses derived from statistical series 
covering hourly earnings and the price indexes of 
the Bureau. Strike statistics and wage-rate infor- 
mation were widely used in settling dispute cases, 
in wage-stabilization programs, and in cases before 
the War Labor Board. Its information on new 
housing starts is vital to credit control in this and 
other fields. 

The Women’s Bureau has available a large body 
of information relative to women’s industrial ac- 
tivities. It is based on experience accumulated 


through years of work with working women and 
their representatives, with management, training 
agencies, and others directly concerned with 
women’s employment. During World War II the 
Women’s Bureau provided extensive advisory 
services on all aspects of wartime utilization of 
women. Information is available on all kinds of 
occupations in which women are engaged and 
those in which they could be more fully utilized, 
their training and working conditions generally. 

The Women’s Bureau now is making a study for 
the National Security Resources Board evaluating 
World War ITI experience in Great Britain and 
the United States with respect to the mobilization 
of women. Daily and weekly hours of work, mini- 
mum wage, equal pay, standards for safety and 
health of women workers will be covered. 

Since the beginning of the present crisis the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship has placed added em- 
phasis on training in the crafts included in the list 
of critical occupations. The Bureau’s staff has been 
instructed to urge labor, management, and cooper- 
ating State apprenticeship agencies to expand and 
strengthen training facilities needed to develop 
skilled 


makers, 


aircraft and engine mechanics, boiler- 


refractory bricklayers, laboratory 
apparatus glass blowers, instrument repairmen, 
machinists, millwrights, model makers, molders 
and coremakers, patternmakers, precision lens 
erinders, and tool and die makers. 

The WHPC divisions were called in to assist the 
War Labor Board in effectuating the sweeping 
Executive Order 9250, issued by President Roose- 
velt on October 3, 1942. WLB had just been created 
but lacked facilities for handling the hundreds of 
thousands of inquiries and requests for wage ad- 
justments that poured in. Within 5 weeks WHPC 
regional and field offices were servicing thousands 
of employers and employees in every section of 
the country in the urgent matter of wage adjust- 
ments. 

The Divisions’ facilities were also used to con 
duct Nation-wide inventories to track down scarce 
materials. WHPC investigators checked up on pos- 
sible bootlegging of aluminum which already had 
become a scarce material as we entered the war. 
In a matter of weeks 1,917 establishments were 
investigated and reports filed on where each pur- 
chase was made, the authority for each purchase, 
and how much of the metal was on hand. 



























President Truman told members attending the 
sixth annual meeting of the President’s Commit- 
tee on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week that expansion of programs for the 
rehabilitation and employment of the Nation's 
impaired workers is an essential part of our na- 
tional defense effort. 

The President said: 

“At a time like this, it is essential that our coun- 
try use all its productive resources. Our national 
strength is the chief reliance of the free world in 
its effort to overcome the forces of tyranny and 
aggression. We need the contribution that every 
citizen is capable of making. The physically handi- 
capped can work as effectively as those who have 
ho handicaps, provided they have jobs fitted to 
their capabilities. They are needed today in the 
great productive efforts of our Nation.” 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin told com- 
mittee members that the Department of Labor is 
throwing all its resources into the task of drawing 
up plans to meet the current civilian manpower 
situation. 

“In the Department of Labor,” he said, “surveys 
are being conducted on every front to assess our 
resources in manpower for immediate needs, and 
also with respect to possible future developments. 
The most careful consideration is being given to 
the possibilities of labor-force expansion that 
lie in the great reservoir of unused skills repre- 
We 


sented by unemployed handicapped workers. 
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The President 
Urges Defense Jobs 
For Handicapped 


Winners in Handicapped Essay Contest receive prizes fror 
President Truman. Standing (left to right), Anne Mannin 

Joan Welsh, the President, and Peggy Lord. Seated, Felicie 
Kenower. Prizes were donated by Disabled American Veterans 
and International Association of Machinists 


must encourage every employer who does not nov 
use handicapped workers to consider them for em 
ployment, as new manpower is required in ou 
defense effort.” 

Gov. Okey L. Patteson of West Virginia urged 
wider adoption of the selective placement ap 
the 


workers, and stressed the importance of local com 


proach to employment of handicapped 
munity leadership in employment programs fo! 
the physically impaired. 
National the 
essay contest sponsored by the President’s Com 


winners in annual high-school 
mittee received awards from President Truman at 
the meeting. The winners and their prizes were 
Miss Peggy Lord of Cuero, Tex., $1,000; Miss 
Anne Manning, Providence, R. I., 
Welsh, Nampa, Idaho, $300; and Felicie Kenower, 
Kansas City, Mo., $200. Jerry Jones of Covington. 
Ky., and Mary Ellen Spiller, Lake Charles, La.. 


were named as winners of honorable mention and 


$400: Joan 


$50 awards. 

Prizes in the contest, which seeks to give the 
younger generation a better evaluation of the 
handicapped, were donated by the Disabled Amer 
ican Veterans and the International Association of 
Machinists. 

Citations recognizing their work in behalf of 
the physically handicapped were presented Vice 
Admiral Ross T McIntire (MC) USN (retired), 
Chairman of the President’s Committee, and Rob 
ert Ramspeck, Committee Vice Chairman, by Sec 
retary of Labor Tobin. 
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$1,000,000 Fund Given ILO 
To Push Work on Migration 


\ million-dollar fund to be used in an expanded 
program of technical assistance in the field of 
migration for employment has been placed at the 
disposal of the International Labor Organization 
by a 


countries, 


group of European Recovery Program 
The contributing western European 
countries, who are members of the ILO, authorized 
the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation to make available funds to underwrite 
technical costs of the program in local currencies 
of the individual countries, 

In approving this OEEC proposal, President 
Truman told ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoff- 
man that the program is “a necessary step toward 
the splution of one of the basic problems which 
Western Europe encounters in its recovery effort.” 

The countries cooperating in the program have 
placed the responsibility for its administration in 
the ILO which will undertake several types of 
technical assistance. One will help develop fact- 
finding machinery in emigration countries for de- 
termining the number and skills of workers most 
Another 
will provide technical assistance to help establish 


likely to become successful migrants. 


a public employment service in a large potential 
A third will help set up a 
re ag system in both emigration and im- 


immigration country. 
migration countries for determining occupational 
characteristics of potential emigrants and the oc- 
cupational requirements of immigration countries. 

The fourth project will aid in setting up a 
fellowship system under which key Government 
officigls concerned with migration can study both 
emigration and immigration problems in other 
countries. Another will help set up vocational 
training facilities for migrants in an immigration 
country. 


Women in Labor Force 


Nearly 900,000 women were added to the civilian 
labor force between June 1949 and June 1950, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Nearly three-fourths of 
the increase was among women 45 years old and 


over. 
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Minimum 97-Cent Job Rate 
In Synthetic Textile Mills 


A minimum job rate of 97 cents an hour was 
most prevalent in synthetic textile mills in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States, accord 
ing to an April 1950 study of the rayon, nylon, 
and silk industry conducted by the United States 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The 97-cent minimum was an established prac 
tice of mills employing 93 percent of the workers 
in northern New England, 61 percent in southern 


New England, 37 percent in Seranton-Wilkes 
Barre, and 25 percent in Allentown-Bethle 


hem, Pa. 

The Federal 75-cent minimum was most com 
monly reported as the minimum rate by mills in 
three of four southern areas; employment in those 
mills accounted for almost two-thirds of the work- 
ers in the industry in the Winston-Salem-High 
Point, N. C., 
N.C., area, and nearly one-half in the western part 
of Virginia. In the Greenville, S. C., area, 71 per 
cent of the workers were employed in mills which 


area, three-fifths in the Charlotte, 


had a minimum job rate of 87 cents an hour. 

Loom fixers, the highest paid among the men 
workers studied in rayon, nylon, and silk textiles, 
averaged $1.50 an hour or more in all the selected 
areas except northern New England (31.49) and 
Charlotte, N. C. ($1.48). The Allentown-Bethle- 
hem area, with a level of $1.62, ranked first in this 
occupation; the next three ranking areas were in 
the South, Greenville, S. C.. Winston-Salem-High 
Point, N. C., and western Virginia, with average 
hourly earnings of $1.56, $1.54, and $1.52, respec- 
tively. The lowest-paid group of workers studied 
were janitors whose earnings were under $1 an 
liour in all areas. 

Women weavers in the Winston-Salem-High 
Point. area had average hourly earnings of $1.56 
and in southern New England $1.51, compared 
with levels of $1.82 and $1.30, respectively, for 
men in the same job. Both men and women weavers 
in the Greenville area averaged $1.32. 

Women yarn winders, numerically the most im 
portant group studied, earned, on the average, 
from $1.01 an hour in the Seranton-Wilkes-Barre 
area to $1.16 in southern New England. Narrow 
regional differences in area average earnings were 
also found among other occupations, both piece- 


work and timework. 
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TOTAL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS 


Diesel, Freight-Car Orders Spur Rail Equipment Employment 


ders for special equipment to fill defense needs. 
During World War II, the industry built tanks, 
prime movers, and special railroad cars designed 


Employment in the railroad equipment indus- 
tries increased during the second quarter of 1950, 
indicating a reversal of the downward trend which 
had prevailed for more than a year, according to 
a report by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Underlying this movement were the substantial 
orders resulting from the continued replacement 
of steam locomotives by Diesel units and the pur- 
chase of freight cars by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society for leasing to several railroads. 

Further orders for rolling stock may appear as 
a result of the current negotiations for additional 
orders of freight cars and locomotives based on 
leasing arrangements, the rising level of business 
activity, and the high rate of railroad car retire- 
ments so far this year. Railroad car retirements 
are now averaging about 6,000 per month. In addi- 
tion, the industry will probably benefit from or- 


6 


for troop movements. 

Between the two world wars, this industry was 
characterized by a long-term employment decline. 
World War IT and the immediate postwar boom 
reversed this trend. Its reappearance was suggested 
in 1949 when railroad car orders dropped to in 
significant levels, but in 1950 orders once more 


turned upward. 


Work Force Increased 
The independent railroad car building industry 
added approximately 6,000 production workers to 
its work force in the second quarter of 1950 as a 
rise in freight-car orders stimulated production. 
The stream of new orders reflected primarily 
an original plan for the financing of freight car 
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production. Under this plan, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society purchases new freight cars and 
leases them to the railroads. The roads thereby will 
receive the immediate benefits of reduced repair 
costs and improved rolling stock while their work- 
ing capital remains untapped. 

Though orders of 27,000 freight cars to inde- 
pendent shops in the first 6 months of 1950 were 
substantially above the total of about 3,000 made 
in the first half of 1949, they were only a bit more 
than one-half the number ordered in the like pe- 
riod of 1947. Orders received in 1947 and 1948 
covered the backlog of domestic demand and the 
emergency needs of foreign countries. Widespread 
currency devaluation abroad has since made the 
prospects of further large foreign sales rather 
dubious. 

The decline of orders in 1949 signified a tem- 
porary reassertion of the long-term downward 
trend in the level of the industry’s operations. 
This trend is illustrated by the reduction of the 
production-worker force from 80,000 in 1923 to 
24,000 in 1939, and results from the dependence of 
the car manufacturing industry on one major cus- 
tomer—the Nation’s railroads. 


Workweek Lengthened 


The locomotive-manufacturing industry _re- 
sponded to the spurt in orders during the first half 
of 1950 by lengthening the workweek rather 
sharply. Average weekly hours in January 1950 
were 39.0; by May 1950, they had risen to 40.9. In 


» 


June, weekly hours dropped to 39.5, reflecting 


Domestic Freight Car Orders 
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reduced backlogs and a slight enlargement of the 
work force. 

The number of locomotives ordered in the first 
6 months of 1950 was approximately double that 
for the comparable period a year ago. However, 
unfilled orders on January 1950 were about 50 
percent below the level of January 1, 1949. 

The peak in postwar locomotive orders was 
reached in 1948. The following year a rather sharp 
reduction in demand from both domestic and 
foreign sources occurred. Data for the first 6 
months of 1950 indicate that the decline in this 
segment of railroad equipment manufacturing is 
not following as drastic a down-trend as the car- 
building industry. 


Locomotive Decline 

The limited decline in locomotive orders 
reflects continuation of the Dieselization program 
whereby railroads have been achieving greater 
economies of operation than with steam locomo 
tives. In 1949, 1,865 new locomotives were in- 
stalled, only 57 of which were steam. 

Hourly earnings in June 1950 for the locomo- 
tive building industry were $1.72; for car build- 
ing; $1.58; and for the durable-goods industry, 
$1.52. The higher rate is explained primarily by 
the highly skilled work required in locomotive 
manufacturing. 

Weekly hours in locomotive manufacturing 
during June were 39.5, in car building 38.7, and 
the average for all durable goods industries was 
41.4. 

Over the past quarter of a century the trend 
of employment in the equipment industries has 
been steadily downward. Underlying the reduc- 
tion are two major factors: The relative decline of 
railroads as a transportation medium and the im- 
provement and more efficient use of railroad 
equipment. 

The level of employment in the railroad equip- 
ment industries reflects the size of orders placed 
by the railroads. Thus, in 1948, employment 
registered 24-year record highs as the result of 
large postwar orders. Lowered earnings and fill- 
ing of deferred needs explain the drastic reduction 
in orders and the resulting employment decline in 
1949. Possible defense orders and a generally high 
level of economic activity may change this picture. 
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U. S. Trains 263 
From 24 Countries 
in Labor Techniques 


A foreign trainee, here for apprenticeship course, gets practical 
experience in how huge bolts are turned and fastened in an 
American machine shop. 


Foreign labor leaders, Government labor offi 
cials, and management representatives trained un 
der programs planned by the Department of Labor 
in the year from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, 
totaled 263. 

These labor leaders and Government officials 
come to the United States under various programs 
arranged by the Department of State and by the 
occupation authorities in Germany, Japan, and 
Austria. 

Most of these men and women, recently returned 
to their own countries, are already in jobs where 
the skills they gained here are in everyday use, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Philip M. Kaiser 
said in a report to Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin. 

In programs ranging from half a month to 10 
months—most of them 3 to 6 months long—foreign 
visitors study American industrial relations, how 
our unions operate, how our apprenticeship sys- 
tem works, how to promote and enforce indust rial 
safety programs, how American women partici- 
pate in the economy, how to run employment sery 
ices and unemployment compensation systems, 
how to administer labor laws, and how to maintain 
an accurate and trusted labor statistics agency. 
Others observed the mechanics of American in- 
dustry. 

Some of the visitors spent a great deal of time 
with trade-union and management representatives 
as well as with Department of Labor officials. 
“Without the help of private citizens,” Kaiser 
said, “these programs could never be successful. 
The State officials, trade-union officers, manage- 
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ment people, and all other men and women whe 
have helped present the American scene and tech 
niques to visiting foreigners deserve much of th: 
credit for the success of these programs.” 
Technical trainees have come from Korea, India, 
the Philippines, Lebanon, Haiti, Bolivia, Chile. 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Peru, Domin 
ican Republic, Panama, Cuba, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. Trade-union leaders interested in how 
United States unions operate have come from 
Belgium, 


Germany, Austria, Japan, Uruguay, 


Norway, India, and the Philippines. 


150 Germans 

More than 150 of the visitors have been Ger 
man labor officials and trade-union leaders who 
have come under the State Department's reorien 
tation program for Germany. Most of the time of 
the labor leaders is spent with American unions 
under union sponsorship. 

Many of the countries assisted have already felt 
the effects of the the 2 
trainees programmed by the Bureau of Appren 


program. Some of 


ticeship have gone back to teach the skills they 
Carlos 


ga here. Biermann, of Santiago, 
Chile, who had been a teacher at a trade school. 


gained 
studied the Bessemer process of making steel and 
followed that study with instruction in training 
within industry. 

Sergio Panama, 


Rodriquez, a plumber in 
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studied plumbing and sanitary engineering and 
in-pection, Later he was sent to Pennsylvania 
Siate University by the Institute of Inter-Amer 
ican Affairs to study vocational education for 4 


months. 


(nother trainee, Luis Leano, of the maintenance 


lepartment of Otis Elevator Co. in Bogota, Colom 


bia, was appointed supervisor of maintenance on 
his return from training in this country. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards offered train 
ing in labor law administration and safety to 12 
persons, including Roberto Soriano, division chief 
of the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare in 
Bolivia. Soriano is now acting subsecretary of the 
ministry in charge of labor law administration. 
As part of his training, he prepared plans for 
reorganization of the labor Jaw administration of 
Bolivia. 

Antonio Hernandez Brenes was appointed chief 
of the Department of Employment of the Costa 
Rican Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare after 
training with the Bureau of Labor Statistics here. 
Before he came here to study, he was a labor 


Inspector, 


Women Trainees 
Women’s 


trainees, one from Mexico, one from Chile, are 


Two of the twenty-seven Bureau 
using their skills and knowledge of American tech- 
niques to better labor conditions in their countries. 
Miss Gudelia Gomez, chief of the Division of 
Women and Children of the Mexican Department 
of Labor, studied methods of controlling indus 
trial homework here. She is now working with 
the Director of Community Workshops in the 
Federal District of Mexico and with trade unions 
to bring about control of industrial homework 
und raise standards of women workers outside 
the factory. 

Miss Maria Luisa Chabrat, an industrial social 
worker of Vina del Mar, Chile, is setting up a 
workers’ education program for a number of fac- 
tories. In winning support for the program, she 
is making speeches on the achievements of work- 
ers’ education in this country. 

Similar training programs for the fiscal year 
which began July 1, 1950, are already in operation. 

The following training grants have been ap- 
proved for training of foreign experts in labor 
affairs: 


Forty grants for 6 to 12 months to citizens of 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Do 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iran, Mexico, Nicara 
gua, Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, and Uru- 
guay. Two will study employment service 
functions under the Bureau. of Employment Se 
curity; 8, labor law and industrial safety unde 
the Bureau of Labor Standards; 9, labor statistics 
under the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 4, women’s 
employment in the Women’s Bureau; and 17 will 
be industrial trainees programmed by the Bureau 


of Apprenticeship. 


Twelve Already Here 


Twelve of these leaders are already in this coun- 
try. They are Lode J. Deweerdt, general secretary 
of the Christian White Collar Workers Union in 
the Flemish region of Belgium: Victor J. Thys, 
assistant general secretary of the Metalworkers’ 
Union of the Belgian Federation of Labor; Nerio 
Battendieri, legal adviser to the Minister of Labor 
in Brazil; Osear S. Zuniga, vice president and chief 
organizer of the Costa Rican Confederacion Cos 
tarricense de Trabajadores Rerum Novarum; Go 
vardhan L. Mapara, general secretary of the 
Indian National Railway Workers Federation and 
a member of the general council of the Indian 
National Trades Union Congress (INTUC). 

Others are Renzo Lomazzi, editor of the news 
paper of the Confederazione Italiana dei Sindicati 
dei Lavoratori (CISL), 
union center of Italy; Dai Wi Lee, manager of the 
Sam Chok government-owned coal mine in Korea 


anticommunist trade- 


and former Secretary of Labor for South Korea ; 
Nicola Khayr, Minister of the Labor Branch of 
the Lebanon Ministry of National 
Pacifico M. Cruz, founder and president of the 
Liberal union of the Manila Railroad Co. of the 
Philippines; Juan C. Tan, president of the Fed 
eration of Free Workers of the Philippines and 
Luis 


Economy ; 


executive secretary of the Citizens Party; 
Gonzalez Delgado, secretary of the convention of 
the National Independent Party of Uruguay and 
former president and general secretary of the 
workers in a sugar refinery ; and Hermes R. Horne, 
secretary of the Committee on Labor Laws and 
Conflicts of the Federation Uruguaya de Em- 


pleados de Comercio e Industrias. 











986 Election Cases 
Settled by NLRB in June 


More collective bargaining election cases were 
brought to a conclusion by the National Labor 
Relations Board during June than in any one 
month in the history of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
total for the month was 986. 

The number of decisions issued by the five-mem- 
ber Board in Washington continued to rise, for 
the fifth consecutive month, to the highest point 
in the past 22 months. The Board issued 280 deci 
sions in June 1950. This compared with 267 in 
May. 

A total of 2,242 cases of all types were processed 
to conclusion in June. This figure represents the 
highest production rate since December 1948. 

For the fourth consecutive month, more than 
2,000 cases of all types were filed with the agency. 
In June 2,018 cases were filed. 

A total of 1,470 petitions for Board elections 
were filed during the month. Of these. 590 were 
petitions for union shop authorization elections: 
36 were petitions to decertify unions; 843 were 
petitions for collective bargaining elections, and 
1 was a petition for a union-shop deauthorization 
election. 

A total of 657 collective bargaining elections 
were conducted in which 101,956 employees were 
eligible to vote. Of the 90.636 valid votes cast, 86.8 
percent or 78,688 were cast in favor of representa- 
tion for the purpose of collective bargaining. 

Of the 324 elections in which AFL unions par- 
ticipated, they won at least a majority in 202 in- 
stances. They failed of a majority in 110 elections; 
in 12 elections the results were indeterminate. 

CIO unions participated in 293 elections and 
won 170, lost 110, and 13 elections were inde- 
terminate. 

Independent unions won 114 and lost 87 of the 
212 elections in which they took part; and 11 
elections were indeterminate. 

A total of 528 union-shop authorization polls 
were conducted during the month. The union shop 
received the support of a majority of employees in 
95.8 percent or 506 of the 528 elections. Of the 
528 polls, 301 were won by AFL affiliates; 94 were 
won by independent unions; and 111 were won by 


affiliates of the CIO. 
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President Reappoints 
Herzog as NLRB Chairman 
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Members of NLRB caught in informal pose. Standing (left to 
right) Board Members Paul L. Styles, Abe Murdock, James J 
Reynolds; seated, left, John M. Houston and Chairman Paul 
M. Herzog 


Paul M. Herzog began serving his second 5-yeai 
term as Chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board on August 27, 1950. 

President Truman reappointed him on July 24 
and the Senate unanimously confirmed the ap 
pointment on July 31. 

Chairman Herzog first assumed office as a mem 
ber of the Board and as Chairman on July 5, 1945, 
filling out the unexpired term of Dr. Harry A. 
Millis. Then, on August 27, 1945, he began serving 
the full term, which ended August 26, 1950. 

Chairman Herzog had planned to return to pri 
vate life at the conclusion of his first term, but 
President Truman requested that he continue be 
cause of the Korean crisis. The President wrote 
Herzog: “I feel that I have no recourse except to 
ask you to continue to give your Government the 
benefit of your wisdom and your long experience.” 

Herzog was chairman of the New York State 
Labor Relations Board before coming to the na 
tional Board. 

Chairman Herzog is the first Chairman of the 
Board to be appointed to a second term. 
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During the legislative year of 1950, 11 State 
legislatures met in regular sessions, 2 of these 
being restricted to financial matters or emergency 
legislation. Two States held extended 1949 ses- 
sions and special sessions were held in 16 States. 
Some labor legislation was enacted in over half of 
these States, 

The workmen’s compensation laws of nine States 
were amended, liberalizing the laws In one or more 
respects. Four of the nine—Georgia, Mississippi, 
New York, and Rhode Island 


Georgia added to its coverage cooperative corpora- 


extended coverage. 


tions engaged in rural electrification, and political 
subdivisions of the State including school districts 
in counties having a population of 300,000 or more. 
Mississippi, whose original workmen’s compensa 
tion law passed in 1948 was silent on coverage of 
public employees, made provision this year for 
public agencies to elect to bring their employees 
under the act. New York extended coverage to 
members of certain volunteer fire companies and 
Rhode Island removed the exemption for em- 
ployees who earn more than $3,000, 


Increased Benefits 

Several States increased benefits for certain 
types of injuries. Kentucky, for instance, raised 
the maximum weekly death benefits for wholly 
dependent persons from $20 to $23, maximum 
weekly benefits for total disability from $21 to $24, 
and for partial disability from $18 to $21. Ken- 
tucky also increased total benefits for medical, 
surgical, and hospital treatment from $800 to 
$2,500. Rhode Island increased the amount per- 
mitted for hospital services from $8 to $10 a day. 
Mississippi increased from $7 to $10 the minimum 
death and disability benefits. 

. A major revision in the child-labor law of Mary- 
land resulted in a basic 16-year minimum age for 
that State, requiring certificates for minors up to 
the age of 18, setting a 40-hour week for minors 
under 16, and establishing limits on hours that 
children under 18 enrolled in school may work 
outside school hours. Rhode Island extended the 
night-work prohibition of 11 p. m. to 6 a. m. to 
minors of 16 and 17 employed in business or mer- 
cantile establishments. 
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Women’s hours were amended in New York to 
provide that until April 1, 1951, women over 21 
may be employed in mercantile establishments un 
til 12 o'clock midnight rather than until 10 p. m. 

In New Jersey, an amendment to the disability 
compensation law was passed to increase maximum 
weekly benefits from $22 to $26, and minimum 
weekly benefits from $9 to $10. Bills to prov ide for 
such benefits are still pending in Massachusetts. 


Discrimination Bills 


Another matter on which several bills were in 
troduced this year was the problem of discrimina 
tion on account of age. Rhode Island enacted a law 
creating a legislative committee to investigate the 
practices of nonhiring or discharging employees 
because they have reached the age of 40 or over, 
and to propose legislation to correct the situation. 

Another Rhode Island law provided for the ad 
ministration of first aid or other medical services 
to employees in factories or stores employ Ing more 
than 25 persons, with the additional requirement 
that there be an “accident room” approved by the 
Director of Labor, under the direction of a reg- 
istered nurse, in such establishments employing 
400 or more persons. 

Following the lead of 10 States passing such 
laws in 1949, Kentucky made it unlawful for an 
employer to require an employee or applicant for 
employment to pay the cost of a medical examina- 
tion required by the employer as a condition of 
employment. 

In an act providing for the formation of con 
sumers power districts, South Dakota specified 
that employees of such districts have the right of 
self-organization, the right to join labor unions, 
and to bargain collectively. A Virginia act 
amended the antitrust law of that State by repeal- 
ing the section formerly stating that labor organi- 
zations should not be construed as illegal combi- 
nations, trusts, or monopolies under that act. The 
amendment specified, however, that the provisions 
of the act did not abridge the right to strike. New 
Jersey amended its mediation and arbitration law 
affecting public utilities to repeal the clause that 
would terminate the act of March 31, 1950. 
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Employers Must Offer Proof 
In Financial Stringency Pleas 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
unanimously that a company which insisted that 
it was financially unable to make a wage change, 
but refused to furnish the union any information 
to support its assertion, violated the Taft-Hartley 
Act by failing to bargain in good faith. 

The Board accordingly ordered the company to 
bargain in good faith. It declined to hold, how- 
ever, that this company’s failure to submit counter- 
proposals itself indicated a refusal so to bargain. 

The ruling was made in a case involving the 
Southern Saddlery Co, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charges against the company were brought by 
Local 109 of the American Federation of Labor's 
United Leather Workers International Union. 

The Board found that the company carried on 
negotiations with the union over 11 months but 
adamantly insisted that it could not afford to make 
any wage increase because of poor business con- 
ditions, although the union sealed its original de- 
mand for a 30-cent-an-hour increase down to 5 


cents. 


Information Refused 


When the company persisted in its position that 
it was financially unable to make any raise in 
wages, the union then asked for certain data on 
the company’s financial operations, the Board 
said. The union first requested information on the 
company’s record of dividend payments, the 
amount of dividends paid, and the amount of 
dividends in relation to the company’s capitaliza- 
tion. The company informed the union that the 
dividend payment during the past 10 years had 
been “small,” but refused to divulge any other 
information. The union then suggested that the 
company substantiate its claim that it could make 
no wage increase by submitting a financial state- 
ment. This suggestion was rejected, Finally, the 
union asked the company to furnish a dollar-and- 
cents breakdown of manufacturing costs. This re- 
quest also was rejected. The union did not request 
that it be permitted to examine the company’s 
books or records. 
ruled 
unanimously that two labor unions violated the 
Taft-Hartley law by threatening to picket and by 


In two other recent cases, the Board 
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picketing to compel employers to hire only union 
members. 

It was the Board’s first ruling on this point 

The Board’s decision referred to the rulings a) 
the Supreme Court in a number of recent cases ii 
which, the Board said, “the Supreme Cour 
pointed out that picketing—even peaceful picket 
ing—has aspects which are more than speech, anc 
it may therefore be restricted at least where it | 
undertaken for an unlawful objective.” 

On the basis of these Supreme Court opinions 
the Board ruled unanimously that section 8 (c) 
the “free speech” provision of the Taft-Hartle) 
Act. does not 
picketing to compel an employer to hire only 


protect picketing or threats of 
union members in violation of the law. 

The Board’s ruling was made in two cases. One 
involved the AFL 
Trades Council of Denver, Colo., and Henry 
highway construction contractor of 


Building and Constructior 
Shore. a 
Littleton, Colo. The other case involved Local 1¢ 
of the Congress of Industrial Organization’s In 
ternational Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union and the Juneau Spruce Corp., of Juneau, 


Alaska. 


New BLS Tables Measure 
Working Life of U. S. Men 


The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics recently announced a major statistical 
achievement: the development of actuarial tables 
showing how many more years an average Ameri- 
can man can expect to work. 

According to the new Tables of Working Life, 
which measure the growing gap between the span 
of total life and the working life for men in the 
United States, the total life expectancy of an 
average 20-year-old white male worker increased 
514 vears between 1900 and 1940, but his work-life 
expectancy rose only 2% vears. The number of 
vears which he could expect in retirement doubled 
in this period—from 2.8 to 5.7 years. If this trend 
continues, BLS points out, the gap between total 
life expectancy and work-life expectancy will have 
tripled between 1900 and 1975. 

Motivated by the fact that older people make up 
an increasing proportion of the population, the 
Bureau began work on the tables in 1945, and is 
now developing work-life tables for women. 
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Construction Trades’ Wage Scales Climb in Second Quarter 


Wage scales of union construction trades work 
r moved upward 2.5 percent during the second 
quarter of 1950 to record the largest increase in 
building rates since the quarter beginning April 

948, according to the United States Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics’ quarterly 
survey of 7 major building trades in 85 cities. 

Higher pay scales, affecting two-fifths of the 

» O00 workers covered, were reported for at least 

raft in 61 of the 85 cities included in the survey. 
he Bureau’s estimate of the average hourly scale 
of all union workers in building construction was 
s2.27 on July 3, 1950. 


[Union scales are the minimum wage rates agreed 





upon through collective bargaining bet ween em 


ployers and trade-unions. Overtime beyond es 
tablished maximum daily and weekly hours is 
excluded. The seales do not reflect either rates for 
apprentices or premium rates, 

Reflecting In part the rising activity in building 
construction, with the resultant demand for skilled 
craftsmen, local scale increases were widespread 
in the 3-month period ended July 3.1950. Most fre 
quently the negotiated increase was for 10 o1 12, 
cents an hour. Carpenters led the upward move 
ment with an average advance of 7.7 cents an hour: 
plasterers and bricklayers averaged — slightly 


smaller increases. 


Union Hourly Wage Rates in Building Construction Trades—July 3, 1950. 
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Jobs in Synthetic Fibers 
Climb 5,700 Above June 1949 

Substantial textile recovery through mid-1950 
and continued high output of rayon tire-type 
fibers have placed June’s production work-force 
in the synthetic fiber industry at the highest level 
in 15 months—54,100 employed. Employment in 
June, however, was only 400 employees above the 
May level, but 5,700 workers more than in June 
1949. By contrast, the 1949 employment trend was 
downward to a postwar low of 47,700 workers in 
July, general layoffs resulting from excessive 
inventories. 

Domestic deliveries of rayon (about 92 percent 
of all synthetics) for the 6-month period through 
June 1950 were over 600 million pounds, almost 
half again as large as shipments in the corre 
sponding period of the previous year. The recovery 
was attributed mainly to textile-type rayon; tire- 
type rayon fiber output remained stable. In fact, 
in the declining 1949 period when output of rayon 
dropped 12 percent, deliveries of tire-type rayon 
filaments rose. Despite the 1949 reduction in rayon 
output, production of the newer noncellulose fibers 
increased one-fifth to an output of 91 million 
pounds. 

Use of synthetics and blends of synthetics and 
natural fibers has grown so rapidly that between 
1939 and 1949 the proportion of total cotton, wool, 
silk, and synthetics increased from 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the total, according to the Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau. Extremely important factors in 
the sensational growth of rayon have been its 
relatively low price as compared with that of the 
natural fibers, as well as the possibility of greater 
product control and the chemical uniformity of 
synthetics. 


39.3-Hour Workweek 


The average workweek in June 1950 was 39.3 


hours, about 1 hour ahead of last June and con- 
siderably higher than the low of 37.5 hours in 
April 1949. 
as the 1947 and 1948 annual averages. Regional 
figures indicate that some overtime was being 


The June workweek is about the same 


worked, particularly in Tennessee and Virginia. 
Hourly earnings in June averaged $1.47, 20 
cents above June 1947. Average weekly earnings 


of $57.73 were at an all-time high. 
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John W. Gibson Resigns 
As Assistant Secretary 





Gibson at his desk in the Labor Department 


John W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
since January 16, 1946, resigned on August 26 to 
return to private life. In accepting his resignation 
President Truman wrote: 

“My dear John: The public service is poorer be 
cause of your determination to leave it. However, 
in the light of our recent conversation, I have no 
alternative but to acquiesce in your wishes ° 

“You brought a well-rounded experience to your 
work in the Labor Department and five fruitful 
years there have enabled you to make a distinctive 
contribution in the solution of complex problems 
To you I express deep gratitude and appreciation.” 

Gibson was Acting Secretary of Labor during 
the last illness of the late Secretary Schwellenbach, 
who died in June 1948, and until the appointment 
of Secretary Maurice J. Tobin in mid-August of 
that year. 

From the age of 16, when he began work in the 
coal mines at Taylorville, Ill., Gibson’s struggle 
toward the top was steady and productive. He was 
born in Harrisburg, Ill., in 1910. At 24 he entered 
the dairy industry as a salesman; in 1937 he was 


appointed assistant to the regional director of the 
C1O in Michigan and later became president of the 
Michigan CIO Council. 

During World War II Gibson was on two War 
Production Board and two Office of Production 
Management labor advisory committees and the 
War Manpower Commission for Michigan. 
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Bias hat a 


(he National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that a union may lawfully operate a hiring hall 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, provided it does so 
without discrimination against employees because 
of their union membership or lack of it. 

A majority of the Board made the ruling in a 
‘ase involving Pacific American Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the CIO National Union of Marine 
Cooks and Stewards. 

lhe ruling was made by the Board in determin 
ing whether or not the union had engaged in an 
illegal refusal to bargain during the 1948 west- 
coast maritime strike, when it insisted upon such 
a nondiscriminatory hiring arrangement in mak- 
ing a counterproposal to the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion. The Board exonerated the union of this 


charge. 


T-H Violation 


However, the Board unanimously found that 
the union did in fact violate the law by agreeing 
to a discriminatory hiring hall arrangement in the 
contract that was actually signed to settle the 
strike. Trial Examiner Irving Rogosin, who also 
found the union’s counterproposal for a nondis- 
criminatory hiring hall to be lawful, had noted in 
his Intermediate Report that there was uncontra 
dicted testimony of a union official that the ship 
owners, as part of the settlement of the strike, in 
sisted upon the continuation of the illegal hiring 
hall, subject to final ruling by the courts. 

The Board’s ruling that it would be possible 
for a labor union to operate a legal hiring hall 
under the Taft-Hartley Act was signed by Board 
Members John M. Houston, Abe Murdock, and 
Paul L. Styles. Board Member James J. Reynolds 
dissented, on the ground that the union's proposal 
was a subterfuge aimed at “perpetuating the dis- 
criminatory preferential hiring practice of the 
past.” Chairman Paul M, Herzog did not par- 
ticipate in the case. 

Of the union’s hiring proposal, the majority 


opinion said: 
J * es 


This proposal differed in material 
ultimately adopted at the 
behest of the employers and was not, in our 
opinion, unlawful. By its terms the proposal in 


respects from that 
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Union Hiring Hall May Be Lawful If It’s Nondiscriminatory 


issue required thiat the employers secure, and the 
respondent [union] furnish, all unlicensed per- 
sonnel through the offices of the respondent, and 
that preference be accorded to persons presently 
employed by the employers and those having 
seniority by reason of previous employment by the 
employers during the preceding 2 years. It fur 
ther specifically provided that the respondent ad- 
minister these hiring provisions without discrim 
ination by reason of membership or nonmember- 
ship in the union. 

“In our view, the provision contained in the 
proposal that personnel be secured through the 
offices of the respondent does not, on its face, re- 
quire discrimination because of union affiliation. 
In any event, the proposal is explicit in its further 
requirement that the hiring provisions be ad- 
ministered without discrimination, and we find no 
justification for assuming that the respondent 
would violate its agreement by dispatching per 
sonnel on a discriminatory basis. As already noted, 
the sole preference in employment stipulated in 
the proposal relates to persons presently employed 
or those who had been employed during the 


preceding 2 years.” 


Cotton Textile Weavers’ 
Earnings Hit $1.36 Hourly 


Hourly earnings of men cotton textile weavers 
in April 1950 ranged from $1.27 to $1.36 in three 
New England areas and from $1.21 to $1.27 in five 
southern areas. A study conducted by the Depart 
of Labor Statistics 
showed that these earnings did not exceed those 


ment of Labor’s Bureau 
of women weavers by more than 7 cents an hour 
in any of the selected areas. In northwest Georgia 
women averaged 5 cents an hour more than men, 
in three areas men showed an advantage of 1 cent, 
and in Fall River-New Bedford cotton mills men 
and women weavers had an identical average of 
$1.27 an hour. 

Loom fixers were the highest paid among men 
workers. Average earnings were $1.48 to $1.50 an 
hour in New England and $1.38 to $1.42 in the 
South. 




















what will happen in labor 





Expirations of Union Contracts 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propucts 


American Cyanamid Co., Plastics Division—Piney River, 
Va.—Mine, Dist. 50 (Independent). 
Procter & Portsmouth, Va. 


(American Federation of Labor) 


Gamble Co Chemical 


MACHINERY, Except ELecTrical 


Deere & Co.—Mboline, Ill.—Pattern Makers (AFL) 


PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAI 


Standard Oil Co. of Ohio Refinery—Toledo, Ohio—Oil 


Workers (Congress of Industrial Organizations) 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.—Interstate—Commu 


nications (CIO). 
TRADE 


National Dairy Products Corp., Southern Dairies, Ine 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Teamsters (AFL) 


Conferences—Conventions 


United National Association of Post Office 
St. Louis, Mo. 


October 2 


Clerks (Ind,) 


October 2—United Paperworkers of America (CIO) 
Chicago, Ill. 
October 2—United Shoe Workers of America (CIO) 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


October 4—New Jersey State Federation of Labor 


(AFL)—Atlantie City, N. J. 
October 4—International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions (AFL) 


Denver, Colo. 


October 6—New Mexico State Federation of Labor 


(AFL)—Carlsbad, N. Mex. 
October 6—Georgia State Industrial Union Council 
(CIO)—Atlanta, Ga. 


California State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

October 9—Illinois State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
Peoria, Il. 

National Association of Broadcast Engineers 

New York, N. Y. 
State Federation of 


October 9 


October 9 
and Technicians (Ind.) 
October 14—Rhode Island 

(AFL)—Providence, R. I. 


Labor 








Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet 


on record 
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International Brotherhood of Electric 
Miami, Fla. 


State 


October 16 
Workers (AFL) 

October 20 
(CIO)—Indianapolis, Ind. 

October 25—Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso 
tion (AFL)—Chicago, Ill. 

October 23—Alaska State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Petroleum Committee, Third Session (Int 


Indiana Industrial Union Counc! 


October 23 


national Labor Office )—Geneva, Switzerland. 


Anthracite Coal Miners 
Celebrate John Mitchell Day 


America’s 80,000 anthracite (hard coal) miners 
will celebrate the forty-ninth observance of John 
Mitchell Day on October 29. 

The annual celebration is an official holiday in 


the wage agreement between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the anthracite coal 


operators, 

The day is dedicated to the memory of the fifth 
president of the UMWA who led the hard coal! 
diggers to their first great victory under the 
union’s banner in 1900, 

Throughout the ten counties of northeastern 
Pennsylvania where anthracite coal is dug, the 
miners of UMWA Districts 1, 7, and 9 will observe 
the anniversary with rallies and meetings paying 
homage to the man who organized and brought 
union conditions to the men of the hard-coal 
region. 

Mitchell was virtually idolized by the anthra 


cite miners. He has been described as a “son of 
toil, a flame of wisdom, and a man of God.” 

October 29 was the day when the 1900 strike 
in the anthracite fields ended in victory for the 
newly organized union. 

Mitchell became president of the UMWA i: 
1899 at the age of 29. 

The late McAlister Coleman, in his book, Men 
and Coal, said of Mitchell: 

“Within the next few years this man 
with the physiognomy of the poet or priest, was to 
take the miners, ‘the shock troops of labor, to the 
acknowledged leadership of all the union world.” 
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| Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation.—Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards Bulletin No. 118. A résumé of all labor legislation passed in the United 
ctri States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico between November 15, 1948, and December 
31, 1949. 140 pp. 35 cents. 


ounce | Report of Committee on Labor-Management Cooperation for Safety.—Bureau of 

Labor Standards Bulletin No. 121. A statement of prince iples for the promotion 
pone of industrial safety through labor-management cooperation, accepted by the 
7) President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, March 1949. 4 pp. Free. 


Office Workers.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 995, Chicago, IIL, 
Inte February 1950; No. 997, New York, N. Y., February 1950; No. 999, Detroit, 
Mich., April 1950. Re ‘porting results of surveys of salaries, hours of work, and 
supplementary benefits in these three cities. No. 995 has 24 pp., 20 cents; No. 
997 has 28 pp., 15 cents; and No. 999 has 24 pp., 15 cents. 


Wage Chronology No. 10: Pacific Longshore Industry, 1934-50.—Bureau of 


’ Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 1995. This is tenth in a series on wage chronology, 
showing related wage practices. Reprinted from the Monthly Labor Review, 
ae May 1950. 6 pp. Free. 
John . 


Child Labor and the Law.—By Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor. Reprinted 
by the Bureau of Labor Standards from the National Parent-Teacher. 3 pp. Free. 




















AV sa Y ors . ge ; : , 
Mi The Legal Status of Women in the United States of America, January 1, 1948. 
saane This revised series of separate reports is now complete for each of the 48 States 
coal and the District of Columbia. Reports on Alabama, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Rhode 
fifth Island, and Wisconsin are 5 cents each; other States, 10 cents each 
coal The National Apprenticeship Program, 1950 Edition.—Bureau of Apprentice- 
the ship. Review of development of apprenticeship in this country and how appren- 
ticeship systems are established. 24 pp. Free. 
shouts National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, October 1-7, 1950.—The 
+] President’s Committee on NEPHW, U.S. Department of Labor. A program 
x ie . . . ° ° ° . 
guide for staff members and committee chairmen in planning State and local 
serve programs for NEPH Week and year-round activities. 28 pp. Free. 
Vine od ‘ . ' , . , 
ine Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
night supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
-coal Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. Do not send money. 
Sales copies as indicated are available from the a of Docu- 
Hira ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
yn of money order made payable to.the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
“ intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 
trike 
r the 
Ain § ; 
eee nese eeoeoeee Se Ge eseseaeaeweaeeaunneaeneae 
— ' WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 
2 
bp | 
e The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
as to early every month, reports and summarizes | ‘The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
: the ' news about labor and government, for the and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news s i . - “a 
rid.” 1 magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | © of labor and management what Gov- 
1 and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
l Send your subscription today for the studies we are making, and toward what 
letin 1 objectives. 
LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN Maurice J. Tosi. 
i 
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